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WILLIAM ENABE & OG.'S 

CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL 

GRAHD, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 

PIANOS. 



These instruments have been for thirty years before 
tho public, iu competition with other instruments of first- 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
piblic as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 



AND 

CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, 
Chicago, HI. 

J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 

DECKER BROTHERS' 

PATENT 

PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 

NO. 91 BLEECKER ST., 
New York. 

These Piano-Fortes are the only ^instrument made in 
this country or in Europe, with the full Iron Frame, in 
which , 

All the Strings Rest upon Wooden 
Bearings, 

and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 
Iron Plate. 

Tho advantages gained by this arrangement are the 
production of a 

MOKE REFINED TONE, 
with 

COMBINED SWEETNESS AND GREAT POWER, 
and * 

MORE PERFECT QUALITY THROUGH THE ENTIRE 
SCALE, and the capacity of 

STANDING LONGER IN TUNE, 
and retaining its «_ 

SUPERIOR QUALITY OF TONE, 
than any other instrument 

Purchasers will find the following word! cast on the 
left hand side of our PatentPlate: 

DECKER BROTHERS' PATENT, JUNE, 1863. 
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AND ELSEWHERE, 
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S3" They are used by the CONSERVATORIES OF 
MUSIC ot NEW YORE and BROOKLYN, and all the 
High Musical Schools of the country,, because of their 

Immense Power, Sweetness, Brilliancy and Perfect 

Equality of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, 

and Great Durability 
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ALEXANDEB SMITH. 



P15BSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 



It was in July, 1853, that I first saw the 
good man and brilliant poet whose name 
stands at the head of this article, 'and who 
was taken from us in the depth of last winter. 
He had done me the honor to attend the last 
of a series of lectures which I was delivering 
on satirical literature; and we met in one of 
the rooms of the Institution in Edward 
Street. Smith was then in the first bright 
flush of his poetic fame; interesting to all 
men of letters,— doubly interesting to men 
of letters of Scottish birth. "What first struck 
a stranger in seeing him was his entire un- 
likeness to anything like the figure which 
much of the criticism on his poems would 
have been apt to make one conjure up. 
There was nothing romantic or eccentric, 
still less anything "spasmodic" (the pet 
sarcastic phrase of these days) in his appear- 
ance. You found yourself talking to a quiet, 
solid-looking Lowland Scot, with a broad 



forehead of the regular Germanic type; of 
plain, unaffected, homely, but self-possessed 
manners; with not much to say, and saying 
Hiat little in a deep, slow voice, impressive 
and reflective rather than melodious. The 
sum total of the whole effect he produced 
was that he was a sincere, natural, and quiet 
man, and that however gorgeous, or even 
gaudy, the flowers of bis poetry, they sprang 
from roots deep down in his nature, and were 
a genuine product of it. 

Our conversation was not long, but I 
gathered from him that he was making his 
first tour in England, and it was evident that 
this stroll — so to speak — in the sunshine of 
his fame, was warming his heart, though 
without turning his head. 

* A long interval passed before we met again ; 
and some seven years altogether before a 
reBtrlenoe m the same northern city made us 
perfectly and habitually intimate. Let me 
fill up this gap by saying what seems neces- 
sary to say of the early development and pecu- 
liar character of his genius. This little paper 
is more personal than critical ; deals with the 
man rather than the poet But, after all, it 
was because he was a poet that he was of 
public interest as a man, and a few words are 
required on the formation of the double 
character. 

The progenitors of Alexander Smith had 
belonged to the Ayrshire tenantry, but his 
father was employed as a pattern-drawer by 
manufacturing houses, and he was born at 
Kilmarnock at the very close of the yecr 
1829. The West is the poetic quarter of 
Scotland, even more than the Border. There 
is a stream of enthusiasm and sentiment run- 
ning through the energy of the Western 
men, which is comparatively rare elsewhere 
in the north, and which moved in Alexander 
Smith's blood early, and impelled him <o 
poetry. But the direction his activity took 
Was determined, by two circumstances, with- 
out which his poetry would have been of a 
different type altogether. The first of these 
was that he was reared in towns, and not in 
the country; the second, that he fell under 
the influence of English rather than Scottish 
literature. His jwuth was passed not nmong 
the mountains or lochs, but in the cities of 
modern Scotland— in Paisley at first— and 
afterwards in Glasgow. Hence it is natural 
that books rather than scenery should have 
given him his chief inspiration, and that the 
great features of Nature which mainly affect- 
ed him should have been those which pecu- 
liarly strike the dweller in a city like Glas- 
gow—the stars in the keen northern sky 
overhead, the sea so easily reached down the 
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glorious ranges of the Clyde. Little critics 
laughed at the good bard's passionate enthu- 
siasm about the sea and the stars'; but they 
should rather have reflected how entirely 
natural it was under the conditions, and 
what a presumption they afforded — the con- 
ditions being such — that the enthusiasm was 
real. The "Life Drama" is, above all, and 
with all its extravagances, the voice of one 
crying from a solitude amidst theiiabitations 
of myriads of men. That it was extravagant 
arose from his comparative una'cquaintance 
with classical models, and from the compora- 1 
tively hap-hazard character of his culture. 
He was, however, very well read in -English 
poetry and " belles-lettres " — far better read 
than most of his critics, not only in these, 
but in modern history. And this English 
reading saved him, to the general gain of 
Great Britain, from becoming what the 
Scotch call a "pote" — a "pote" as distin- 
guished from a ' ' poet. " By a pote is meant 
on imitator of the old vernacular Scots song 
and ballad* literature, one who writes their 
language and mimics their feelings from 
without. There were real old national ScTfts 
poets, but the pote is provincial and artificial. 
The "gowden" hail - of some of his heroines 
is as unreal as that which is the fashion in 
Paris; and though ho writes of ''the "lav'- 
rock" and the "mavis " in verse, he habit- 
ually talks of them as the lark and the 
thrush. 

Alexander Smith was by no means without 
a wise and generous patriotism, and he loved 
Burns well and edited him well; but he ac- 
cepted the new position of Scotland, and 
wrote in the language of Keats and Tenny- 
son. He was thus, in his way, an agent in 
that intercommunication of the two countries 
which all wise Scotsmen love to hasten. Nor 
need it be regretted that the scheme of his 
parents for making him a minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church (the churoh to 
which Pollok of the^ Course of Time " be- 
longed) came to nothing. It was a pious in- 
tention, but the field of the poet lay else- 
where. His destiny was, at a time when 
Tennyson's highly finished grace seemed 
almost the sole expression of the poetic 
thought of England, to add a new distinctive 
note of his own. For a time he showed too 
much trace of the masters under whom he 
had studied. But at last he attained a dis- 
tinct style, chiefly in certain small pieces, 
such as the "Tweed at Peebles, and 
"Wardis." The old poetic epigram was 
kept in its proper place as an ornament; 
the old passions softened down into deep but 
tranquil feeling, and he became one more 
admirable master himself of that school 
which, reproducing the loveliness of Nature 
in poetry, yet views it constansly in its rela- 
tions to what is tenderest, holiest, and deep- 
est in the soul of man. 

But criticism, I have said already, is not 
my objeot here. 

I shall proceed, then to say that on going 
to reside in Edinburgh in JL860, I .found 
Alexander Smith married, # and established, 
as he had been for some years, in the post of 
secretory to the university. He had pub- 
lished "City Poems" — perhaps his best 
work; was getting on with "Edwin of 
Deira;" and hod settled into a steady routine, 
which — with the exception of his moving out 
of town to "W.rdie to live — remained pretty 
much the same till his life ended. He had 
his daily official duties; his literary labors at 
home; his social and domestic relaxations; 
his autumn holidays; and he moved gently 



and regularly round this simple ssodiao, 
shedding much pleasant heat as he revolved. 
Some kindly readers may perhaps like to 
know what the mannfer of existence of a dis- 
tinguished poet was >in our own time, and 
what kind of man the poet himself was in the 
eyes of those who saw him constantly and 
knew him well. 

Every visitor to Edinburgh knows the uni- 
versity, now chiefly famous for its medical de- 
partment. Passing northward from the 
Register House (itself at the east end of 
Princes Street),, you come to a large, rather 
dusky building, with a quadrangle inside— a 
building blocked in by rather mean streets, 
but not without an impressiveness of its own. 
Here at the left side of it, the secretary was 
to be seen during all the best hours of the 
day, for much the greater part of the year. 
You turned in* and found him in a little 
room, with a window opening ou the street, 
and with an inner room, to which he was 
constantly summoned- by the banging of a 
door announcing that some student or other 
person wanted to see him. He had endless 
inquiries to answer — often from rough coun- 
try lads who had never heard of him, and 
who put idle fussy questions to him as they 
might have done to a porter. He had cor- 
respondence to conduct, books and accounts 
to keep, and was perpetually at the mercy of 
professors* some of whom hardly realized an 
Englishman's notion of what a gentleman 
ought to be, and treated the poet-secretary 
with scant courtesy. The post was poorly 
paid, and was reduced rather than raised 
during Smith's tenure of it; it was a labor- 
ious, and — what is worse — a vexatious post. 
To any such "spasmodic poet" as Smith's 
maligners declared him to be, it would have 
been an intolerable post; such a man would 
have lost his temper, thrown it up, andre- 
lied upon literature at all risks; but the solid 
bard held on, with a patience, nay, with a 
cheerfulness, which said wonders for his 
strength of character and naturally sweet yet 
firm temperament. "Well, great man," he 
would say in his friendly manner to a visitor, 
and with a smile which his squint made not 
ugly but picturesque; and he glided into a 
chat, interrupted immediately by the. irrita- 
ble bang of the door. 

He dearly loved literary gossip, and often 
his eyes turned wistfully to the tempting 
South, to which all the needles of Scotch 
talent now point; but he was tethered 
among the thistles, and reconciled himself 
wonderfully to the position, d/awing his 
chief happiness from his home and his own 
circle of intimate friends — such as Horatio 
M'Culloch, the great landscape painter, who 
has just followed him to the grave. Begu- 
larly as the afternoon came, he strolled down 
in his own quiet, somewhat abstracted way, 
to his villa near the Forth, and might be seen 
after dinner smoking a homely pipe among 
his books, in a study to which his cronies 
were ever welcome; or lounging in his gar- 
den; or strolling at Granton by the side of 
the Forth, with the Fife coast opposite, and 
the beautiful city with its castle and long 
ridge of lofty buildings and spires set in hills 
behind him. Evening found him at his 
desk, at a fresh set of labors entirely distinct 
from those of the day and the office, writing 
essay, or tale, or criticism as industriously as 
if he had no other occupation. 

It was a busy and yet a musing life — a life 
of which enjoyment of Nature formed a great 
port; but of which business, and interest in 
the world's doings formed a great part like- 



wise. His relaxations were equally regular: 
he went every autumn to his wife's relations, 
Macdonalds of old blood, in Skye, and the 
wild beauty and ancient sea-born legends of 
the island left deep marks in his imagination 
and in his books. For his society he was de- 
pendent mostof the year on Edinburgh, and 
there still lingered about his house, and a few 
others of similarly modest pretensions, the 
tradition' of Edinburg literature, and Edin- 
burgh old-fashioned and simple hospitality. 
Cordial suppers prevailed there, where there 
was no sham ,splendor or. shabby-genteel 
pretension ; but where the classic oyster held 
a position worthy of his associations, and 
was accompanied by the fragrant hot bever- 
age of the country; where the talk was good 
and hearty, and lettered without pedantry; 
where Scotch songs and Scotch humor (free 
from all provincialism, however) took their 
turn; and. bright-eyed. Highland lasses, 
sprung from the old clans, broached obsolete 
but general notions about Prince Charlie, 
and sweetened the atmosphere with a faint 
odor of the white rose. If you wanted a bad 
imitation of opulent London life, a third-rate 
" aristocratic " society — neither English nor 
Scotch — neither brilliant nor yet cordial — 
you might go to much bigger houses and see 
enough of it,- and be entertained with Lon- 
don literary gossip at third-hand. The little 
that was left of the native intellectual life 
gathered round the . household of the good * 
bard and his friends, and many a distin- 
guished Londoner who happened to wander 
into .Edinburgh in those days admitted its 
charm, and felt it to be something new. 
The true local modern Edinburg mind always 
rather underrated Alexander Smith, though 
scarcely one other Edinburgh- man of letters 
was equally distinguished beyond the line of 
the Twe.ed. An exquisite illustration of this 
belongs to my own experience. I happened 
to mention him to a local big- wig of high 
standing ns " Mr. Smith, the poet." The 
big-wig looked puzzled, and then, as if sud- 
denly inspired, said, " Oh, you mean the 
Secretary of the University !" . . . 

Five years' stay in Edingburgh would not 
teach the intelligent reader as much of its 
present condition as this little anecdote. 

I have given a hint of the daily and social 
existence of our poet; and his thoughtful 
head and kindly, simple presence rise before 
me again in thinking of those days. 

In large companies he was. a silent man, 
and even in small anchfamiliar companies he 
did not talk much. You had the best of him 
entirely by himself, when he was very open 
and communicative, and when you saw the 
true character of his mind — a basis of shrewd 
common-sense, with the finer gifts resting 
symmetrically upon it. But I have heard 
"Sandy" — as his familiars loved to call 
him — say fine and characteristic things in his 
warmest and most congenial moods. Thus, 
when attributing to Farquhar a finer vein of 
sentiment than the other comic writers of his 
time had, he said, " You see a tear glittering 
on Farquhar's wit." He described a bad 
tragedy once as " an empty coffin." And he 
had a gift of humorous fancy which never 
found expression in his writings. On one 
occasion, when asked about a convivial iriend, 
he replied, "He is skimming like a swallow 
over seas of toddy. " 

Indeed, though Smith's poetry is altogether 
grave, it always seemed to me that humor 
made an essential part of his genius. His 
deep voice broke naturally into a rich 
chuckle. Shall I ever forget how, when a - 
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great Scotch earl had sent me a haunch, the 
b&rd told our little company that "he had 
heard the bugle blowing all day !" Or how, 
wishing me joy of a flue Tay salmon which 
he could not join me over, he expressed a 
hope " that pleasure would lurk in every rosy 
flake!" . 

Trifles these; to be sure, but interesting 
about so fine an intellect, and dear about so 
much loved a man — like the faded flower or 
ribbon we cherish for the sake of some dar- 
ling hidden in the grave. The affection 
Alexander Smith inspired among his inti- 
mates was in fact, precisely of the kind about 
which a tender sentiment — as distinct from 
n>ere, good-will and ordinary . respect and 
liking— gathers. His poetry was in the heart 
as well as the head; and he endeared him- 
self to you, not by special acts only, but by 
a subtle continuous moral influence. 

He was thoroughly kind, faithful, aud 
true, he was absolutely modest, and unpre- 
tending; bore much without being embitter- 
ed, and was as slow to take offence as to give 
it. He accepted his own gifts meekly, and 
did not grudge their gifts to other men. 
His exact place in poetic literature may be 
yet undetermined; but he won his laurel 
crown, and those who knew the man as well 
as the poet, will always see nestling among 
its laurel leaves of poetry the softer, sweeter 
leaves of the roses of love. — Casselfs Maga- 
zine. James Hannay. 

FRONT SEATS. 



A CHAPTER EJ THE HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 



In the, early days of the British theatre it 
was usual to permit the class of spectators 
who frequented the boxes to take their seats, 
if tfiey soi 'preferred, on the stage, and to pro- 
vide them with stools, for the use of which 
they paid sixpence or a shilling, according 
to circumstances. Ben Johnson, in the In- 
duction to his " Cynthia's Bevels," makes 
one of the characters offer a stool to another 
for the fee of sixpence. " For what, I pray 
you ?" he demands. "What shall I do with 
it?" "Oh, Lord, sir," replies the first, 
" will you betray your ignorance so much ? 
Why, throne yourself in state on the stage 
as other gentlemen use, sir." Seated upon 
their stools, or reclining upon the rushes 
with which the stage was strewed, the young 
nobles, gallants, wits, and poets of the day 
held inquest upon the performance and criti- 
cised its deficiencies, the while they regaled 
themselves with pipes and tobacco supplied 
by their own pages or by the attendants of 
the theatre. They laughed, jested'with each 
other, and sometimes interrupted and ad- 
dressed the players much after the manner 
of Duke Theseus and his friends during the 
performance of the tragedy of "Pyramus 
and Thisbe " by the clowns in "A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. "'.'The -play-going .gab 
lant had, as Dekker says, " A signed patent 
to engross the whole commodity of censure; 
may lawfully presume to be a guider, and 
stand at the helm to steer the passage of the 
scenes. " Smoking was then a common prac- 
tice in theatres as well as everywhere, else. 
King James, in his "Counterblast to To- 
bacco," affirms that, " no time or action was 
exempted from the public use of it;" and the 
' ' Gull's Horn Book " says that the gallant 
made great display of his smoking abilities 
at the playhouse. . Occasionally the actors on 
the stage smoked as well as the 'spectators, 



although this, no doubt, was chiefly the case 
in such plays as were intended to represent 
the manners of tho age. Thus, in "Every 
Man out of hisHumonr," Fastidious is found 
smoking perfumed tobacco from a pipe bear- 
ing " the true form of a woodcock's head." 
He makes love and puffs smoke at every 
pause. " Troth, sweet lady, I shall — be pre- 
pared to give you thanks for those thanks, 
and — study more officious and obsequious re- 
gards — to your fair teauties. Mend the 

pipe, boy." Whereupon Marciente, another 
of the characters, comments: — " I ne'er knew 
tobacco taken as a parenthesis before. " 

It was on a stage thus dimmed with smoke 
and diminished by a crowd of lounging critics 
that 'the works' of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries were first presented to the pub- 
lic. No wonder that in the prologue to his 
" King Henry the Fifth," after longing " for 
a muse of fire," the poet should descend to 
apologetic terms. 

"But pardon, gentles. .11, 
The flat, unraisid spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to brine forth 
So great an object: can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France V or may we cram 
Within this wooden the very casques 
That did affright the air at Aginoourt ?" 

In time, however, an alteration took place 
in the disposition of the seats on the stage. 
They were not altogether abolished; but they 
were, by means of a dwarf screen or parti- 
tion, severed from the portion of the theatre 
devoted to the players, and they then as- 
sumed the form of stage boxes — as may be 
seen in the engraving after Hogarth of the 
interior of the theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields during the performance of the " Beg- 
gar's Opera." The audience still sat behind 
the curtain and encroached upon the domain 
of the actors; but they interfered much less 
than formerly with the view of the represen- 
tation.. In 1729, however, an attempt was 
made at'Drury Lane Theatre to revive the 
old custom, and on the occasion of the first 
performance of the "Village Opera" — an 
obscure work upon which the m&re familiar 
"Love in a Village "is in a great degree 
founded — the Duchess of Queensbury — 
Prior's " Kitty, beautiful and young " — took 
her seat on the stage in the full view of the 
spectators. To judge by the following lines, 
current at the time, the lady's proceeding 
was not very favorably regarded by the 
house: 

" Bent on dire wort, and kindly rude, the town, 
Impatient, hifsed thy seat, dear duchess, down; 
Conscious that there, had thy soft form appeared, 
Lost ail in gaze, no vacant ear had heard; 
Thy lambent eyes had looked their rage away, 
And the relenting hiss, and saved ihe play. 
Thus, not iu clouds (as Father Homer Bong) 
Such as fair Venus round £neas flung. 
Had our dull bard escaped ttie dreadful fright, 
But sunk concealed in an excess of light 1" 

There can be no doubt, however, that for 
a long time the spectators who were admitted 
to seats upon the stage seriously incommoded 
the actors and affronted the less privileged 
portion of the audience. In an early " Spec- 
tator," Steele, describing a'visit to the Hay- 
market Theatre, makes mention of his sur- 
prise at seeing a " well-dressed young fellow 
in a full-bottomed wig appear in the midst of 
the sea, and without any visible concern take 
snuff." The Fine Gentleman in Garrick's 
little comedy of " Lethe," describes to ^Esop 
his manner of spending his evenings: "I 
dress, and go generally behind the scenes of 
both playhouses — not, you may imagine, to 
be diverted with the play, but to intrigue 
and show myself; I stand upon the stage, 
talk loud and stare about, which confounds 



the actors and disturbs the audience, upon 
which the galleries, who hate the appearance 
of one of us, begin to hiss and to cry, ' Off,' 
off !' while I, undaunted, stamp my foot so, 
loll with my shoulder thus, take snuff with 
my right hand, and smile scornfully tkus. 
This exasperates the savages, and they at- 
tack us with volleys of sucked oranges and 
half-eaten pippins." "And you retire?" 
jEsop inquires. "Without doubt," replies 
the Fine Gentleman, "if I am sober; for 
"orange will stain silk, and an apple disfigure 
a feature." 

It was long a custom in the London thea- 
tres, on special occasions or particular bene- 
fits, to accommodate an overflowing house 
by. means of benches erected across the stage 
rising one above the other, until sometimes 
the spectators were perched up higher than; 
the scenery, and hats and bonnets Were be- 
held fastened to the clouds. The playbill of 
Garrick's benefit in 1742 contains an an- 
nouncement that " the stage will be formed 
into an amphitheatre, where servants will be 
allowed to keep places." In the following 
year it was stated that " the stage will be 
formed into side boxes, and seven rows of 
the pit will be railed into boxes. " The en- 
trances were oftentimes on these occasions 
so choked up by the spectators that the 
players could hardly come upon the scene: 
"and," says an authority, "the feats of Bos- 
worth Field, amidst drums, trumpets, bat- 
tle-axes and spears, were enacted between 
two audiences, while Richard spoke his tent 
soliloquy and his dying lines upon a carpet 
no bigger than a table-cloth." 

Tate Wilkinson . relates that he had seen 
Mrs. Cibber, as Juliet, prostrating herself on 
an old couch covered with black cloth to 
represent the tomb of the Capulets, with at 
least two hundred spectators behind her, 
and that when Quin returned to the stage 
for one night to play Falstaff for Ryan's 
benefit, notwithstanding the impatience of 
the audience to see their old favorite, he was 
several minutes before he could force his way 
on to the stage through the numbers that 
wedged him in. 

But this arrangement, however remunera- 
tive to the actor whose benefit was thus so 
liberally patronized, was very unsatisfactory 
to those among the spectators who came to 
the theatre for entertainment, and with an 
eye to scenic illusion. Moreover, bicker- 
ings and jealousies ensued between the audi- 
ences before and behind the curtain. There- 
upon arose a practice, especially favored by 
the less popular comedians, of inserting at 
the bottom of their advertisements and 
playbills, by way of an additional attraction, 
a notice in the following terms: — "N. B. 
There will be no » building on the stage." 
Thus, on the occasion of Mrs. Bellamy's 
benefit in 1753, the bills of the night an- 
nounced, "No part of the pit will be railed 
into boxes, nor any building on the stage." 
The presence of the spectators behind the 
scenes was for a long period a grave incon- 
venience, and annoyance to the players'. 
Efforts were made from time to time tb abate 
what had become a real nuisance. In 1738, 
on the production of "Comus" at Drury 
Lane, there was a notice in the playbills: 
"N.B. To prevent any interruption to the 
music, dancing, etc., 'tis hoped no gentle- 
man will take it ill they cannot be admitted 
behind the scenes or in the orchestra. " 

In the follow'ng season another notifica- . 
tion appeared: " The audience having lately 
been much disgusted at the performance 



